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CHAPTER  I 
PRESENTING  THE  PROBLEM 

It  has  "been  considered  that  the  preschool  child  Is  at 
an  age  when  his  mind  Is  more  plastic,  more  or  less  tmlnhlblted 
by  preconceived  prejudices,  and  filled  with  a  cvirloslty  that 
Is  conducive  to  learning.  Because  of  these  and  many  other 
factors,  the  preschool  child  Is  at  a  very  formative  age.   It 
Is  this  preschool  period  In  the  child's  life  that  presents 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  In  the  field  of  education 
today.  With  the  school  assuming  more  of  the  responsibility 
formerly  delegated  to  parents  and  the  home,  coincident  with 
the  rising  tide  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  educators  are  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  find  new  avenues  of  approach  to  this 
early  phase  of  school  training.   The  area  of  education  that 
deals  with  the  preschool  child  Is  relatively  new,  at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  state  and  federal  sponsorship. 

In  Florida  the  situation  Is  more  acute  because  of  funds, 

facilities,  and  properly  trained  personnel.   For  the  school 

year  19^8-^9,  only  70.5  preschool  \inlts  were  maintained  as  a 

P8u?t  of  the  public  school  system.   This  would  enroll  only  a 

small  percentage  of  the  preschool  children.   The  lack  of 

teachers  Is  evidenced  by  laws  passed  In  the  state  legislature 

of  Florida  giving  the  teachers  until  1951  to  prepare  themselves 

as  kindergarten  teachers: 

Klndei^arten  teachers,  now  In  service,  holding  certi- 
ficates In  elementary  education  shall  have  until  July 
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1,  1951»  to  meet  the  requirements  for  certificate 
In  Early  Childhood  Education  as  set  forth  in  Certi- 
ficate Bulletin  A,  Certification  of  Instructional 
Personnel,  19^5,  provided  that  at  least  six  semester 
hours  are  earned  each  summer.! 

Since  I  teach  kindergarten  in  Florida,  it  was  in  view  of 
all  these  factors  that  this  study  was  attempted. 

By  the  time  the  child  reaches  five  years  of  age,  many 
habits  and  attitudes  are  already  formed.  He  may  be  somewhere 
between  thirty-eight  and  fifty  inches  tall,  and  weigh  between 
thirty- three  and  fifty-seven  pounds;  but  he  is  nevertheless  a 
young  man  of  the  world, ^  He  is  proud  of  himself.  He  loves 
his  home  and  his  parents,  or  he  dislikes  them.  He  is  proud 
of  his  possessions,  or  he  may  realize  that  he  has  none.  He 
has  a  vocabulary  of  some  3>000  words, 3  He  wants  to  know  the 
how  and  why  of  things.  He  realizes  his  own  limitations,  yet 
he  is  willing  to  tackle  anything.  He  will  paint,  draw,  build, 
climb,  or  sew.  He  also  has  within  his  power  to  become  anyone. 
He  becomes  a  fireman  or  a  cowboy  at  his  will.  He  becomes  his 
own  father  or  mother  burdened  with  work  and  children  to  care 
for.   The  child  of  five  is  most  interested  in  blocks,  sand,  a 
corner  for  playing  house,  a  see-saw,  crayons  and  paper,  scissors 
and  paper,  an  aquarium,  books,  plasticene,  balls,  dolls,  black- 


1.  Section  236.0^4-  (3),  Florida  Statutes.  19^1,  as  amended  by 

Chapter  23726,  Laws  of  Florida.  Acts  of  1937. 

2.  Josephine  C.  Foster,  and  Nelth  E,  Headley,  Education  in  the 

Kindergarten,  p.  1, 

3.  Arnold  Gesell  and  Frances  L.  Ilg,  Infant  and  Child  in  the 

Culture  of  Today,  p.  253. 
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board,  and  toy  animals.^  He  Is  also  Interested  In  the  community. 
He  Is  ready  and  anxious  for  school. 

The  kindergarten  Is  a  school  where  the  child  may  go  a  year 
or  two  before  he  learns  to  read, 5  it  Is  also  far  more  than 
this.   It  Is  a  place  that  sets  up  valuable  experiences  for  the 
preschool  child: 

Exploring  the  community;  buying  and  selling. 

Experimenting  and  working  creatively  with  materials 
such  as  clay,  paint,  wood,  fluids;  cooking. 

Using  tools,  such  as  scissors,  hammers,  saws. 

Playing  with  toys,  such  as  playhouse,  wheeled  toys, 
balls. 

Conversing,  planning,  discussing,  solving  problems, 
expressing  Ideas,  dramatizing. 

Singing,  enjoying  rhythmic  play. 

Having  experience  with  science  facts,  and  number 
concepts. 

Engaging  In  happy,  healthful  physical  activity  and 
dramatic  play;  playing  games. 

Creating  stories.  Jingles,  songs. 

Listening  to  stories,  poems,  music, ^ 

These  experiences  provided  for  the  child  In  the  kinder- 
garten must  meet  his  particular  need,  no  matter  how  simple  or 
how  complicated  they  are.   The  knowledge  gained  through  ex- 


4,  Foster  and  Headley,  o;^.  cit.  ,  p,  9. 

5»  Ibid. ,  Foreward,  p.  v, 

6.  Portfolio  for  Kindergarten  Teachers,  prepared  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  Childhood  Education,  Leaflet  No,  4. 
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perlence  means  growth  and  understanding  to  the  child.  He  can 
be  reached  In  no  other  way.   It  is  not  the  aim  of  kindergarten 
education  to  transcend  the  powers  of  development  by  any  super- 
ficial means  or  devices.  Rather,  the  aim  of  modern  education 
may  be  found  here: 

The  American  kindergarten  of  today  attempts  to  give 
the  child  of  five  an  education  which  Is  appropriate 
to  his  stage  of  development,  which  will  be  satisfy- 
ing to  him  in  the  present,  and  will  prepare  him  for 
the  years  immediately  following.   By  such  an  educa- 
tion, vre   mean  the  development  of  all  his  powers, 
emotional  and  social  as  well  as  mental.  We  seek  not 
to  give  him  all  the  information  he  may  need  now  or 
In  the  future,  but  rather  to  equip  him  with  the 
power  to  meet  new  situations,  with  the  understanding 
of  how  to  gain  whatever  information  he  may  need.   We 
try  to  give  him  practice  and  skill  in  thinking 
rather  than  tell  him  what  he  should  think.   We  are 
interested  in  discovering  the  abilities  and  possibili- 
ties of  each  child  and  we  plan  our  school  in  accordance.' 

The  aims  of  kindergarten  education  have  been  changed  rad- 
ically since  the  first  kindergarten  was  established  in  the 
United  States  about  1860  for  English-speaking  children.   In 
the  early  kindergarten  the  doctrine  and  philosophy  of  Froebel 
were  carried  out  in  nearly  every  phase  of  the  kindergarten 
curriculxim.  From  him  the  klndergaj^ten  adopted  many  activities 
such  as  painting,  gardening,  modeling,  weaving,  singing,  play- 
ing, talking,  and  listening  to  stories.   The  kindergarten 
accepted  the  social  aspect  of  the  school  from  the  teachings  of 
Montessorl.  Montessori  did  not  believe  that  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  kindergarten  was  to  cram  information  into  the  minds  of 
little  children.   She  believed  that  the  teacher  should  remain 


7.  Foster  and  Headley,  0£.  clt. ,  p.  33. 
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largely  In  the  background  in  order  to  guide  and  inspire  the 
children. 

At  this  time,  and  for  years  following  I860,  the  kinder- 
gartens were  highly  regimented.   Children  were  expected  to 
sit  for  hours  while  the  machinery  of  lectures,  Instruments, 
devices,  and  procedures  poured  knowledge  Into  their  youthful 
minds.   They  were  taught  to  obey  the  teacher  who  was  thought 
to  be  a  symbol  of  refinement  and  culture  In  the  community. 

Prom  the  traditional  school  of  Proebel  and  Montessory, 
the  American  kindergarten  has  emerged.  The  present-day  kinder- 
gartens have  been  Influenced  by  a  number  of  factors.  Probably 
first  and  foremost  Is  the  philosophy  of  John  Dewey  which  teaches 
that  all  children  learn  by  doing,  Mr.  Dewey  advocates  that 
children's  experiences  be  enriched  In  every  phase  of  the  school 
curriculum.  Another  factor  Influencing  the  present-day  kinder- 
garten is  the  knowledge  gained  from  educational  research.  Al- 
though there  are  many  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  kindergarten  training  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  first  grade,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  kindergarten 
Is  considered  a  necessity  by  the  majority  of  experts  In  the 
field, °  So  great  is  the  demand  for  kindergarten  training  for 
preschool  children  that  the  spotlight  of  educational  research 
has  swung  clearly  upon  the  preschool  years, 9  A  third  factor 


8,  Edward  William  Go etch,  The  Kindergarten  as  a  Factor  in  Ele- 

mentary School  Achievement  and  Progre'ss,  Towa  (JityF^nl^ 
versity  of  Iowa  Btudies,  l92^  No.  3. ,  p.  ^-7, 

9.  Josephine  MacLatchy,  Attendance  at  Kindergarten  and  Progress 

in  the  Primary  Q-rades.  Columbus:  Ohio  State  University 
gfuares,  192H.  — 
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Influencing  the  modern  kindergarten  Is  the  Information  gained 
from  the  study  of  child  psychology. 

From  the  severely  regimented  kindergarten  of  only  a  few 
years  past  has  come  the  present-day  kindergarten  which  centers 
around  the  child,  his  needs,  Interests,  and  capacities.   He  Is 
limited  by  his  o^im  Immaturity,  but  he  Is  ready  to  learn,  and 
he  will  learn  whether  he  Is  on  the  streets,  staying  at  home,  or 
In  a  busy  school  room.   The  teacher  Is  challenged  to  come  into 
his  tiny  growing  world  and  lead  him.   There  is  no  challenge  in 
regimentation,  and  little  consequence  but  frustration  on  the 
part  of  the  child  and  teacher. 

The  following  account  of  a  local  kindergarten  situation 

was  written  less  than  a  year  a^o.   The  teacher  of  a  small 

g3?oup  of  children  was  frustrated  by  their  inability  to  grasp 

what  she  wanted  them  to  learn.  The  children  were  bored  at 

her  attempt. 

The  children  were  lined  up  and  ms-rched  in  from  recess. 
They  all  took  chairs  In  a  semicircle.   The  teacher 
swatted  flies  for  the  next  ten  minutes  explaining  that 
she  didn*t  want  any  near  her  children.   After  she  had 
swatted  most  of  them  the  lesson  began.   "Today,  we 
are  going  to  study  about  birds.  What  did  you  see  on 
your  way  to  school?"  she  asked, 

"Cardinal,"  said  one  child, 

"I  saw  a  mocking  bird,"  said  another. 

"Maybe.   Did  anyone  else  see  a  bird?" 

"I  heard  one  sing. " 

"Put  yoxir  feet  on  the  floor.   There.  You 
know,  I  heard  one  sing,  too.  He  was  up  in 
a  tree  smd  he  sang  so  beautifully.  And  you 
know,  I  saw  a  woodpecker.  Let's  see  if  you 
remember  the  woodpecker  song  we  learned. 
Everyone  stand. " 
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The  class  stood  and  sang,  "The  Woodpecker  Song," 

One  little  boy  said  absently,  "I  saw  an  orange  bird," 

"An  orange  bird?  Do  the  rest  of  you  think  that  he 
saw  an  orange  bird?" 

Silence, 

"You  couldn't  have  seen  an  orange  bird.   Will  you  get 
an  orange  crayon?"  The  boy  left  the  room  and  re- 
turned with  an  orange  crayon.   She  held  It  up  In 
front  of  the  class.   "Did  Bobby  see  an  orange  bird?" 
she  asked  shaking  her  head, 

"No-o-o-o-o-" 

"You  may  sit  down,  Bobby,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  kind 
of  a  bli^  you  may  have  seen.  Everyone  look  at  me. 
You  may  have  seen  an  oriole.   The  oriole  Is  orsinge 
and  black.   I  have  seen  t\-JO   orioles  In  Florida.   Once 
at  home  one  nested  right  by  my  porch.  He  made  a  nest 
like  this."  She  cupped  her  hands.   "Mary,  come  here. 
I'll  be  glad  to  fix  your  hair."  She  replaced  a  bow 
in  Mary's  hair.   "Now,  Bobby,  you  may  have  seen  an 
oriole. " 

Bobby  said  absently  again,  "  I  saw  an  orange  bird,  " 

One  boy  volunteered,  "I  know  where  there's  a  picture 
of  an  oriole.  ■ 

"Fine,"  said  the  teacher.   "Will  you  get  if  for  us?" 

The  little  boy  left  his  seat  and  went  to  the  library 
table.  He  began  to  thumb  through  The  Audubon  Bird 
Book, 

The  teacher  proceeded.   "There  is  another  bird  that  Is 
orange  and  black.   "^flho  remembers  the  name  of  that 
bird?  Don't  any  of  you  remember?  We  studied  it  only 
last  week.   It's  a  towhee.   Mary,  quit  fooling  with 
your  hair.   Come  here  and  I'll  fix  it  once  more  and 
that  is  all.  Where  is  your  thinker?  Your  thinker 
should  tell  you  to  keep  your  hands  away.   The  towhee 
has  a  lot  of  white  on  it,  too.   I  saw  one  only  this 
m-orning  back  of  this  very  building.  He  has  a  sweet 
voice.   Everyone  put  your  feet  on  the  floor.  Johnny, 
can't  you  find  the  picture?" 

"I  found  one  with  a  worm  in  his  mouth.   He  looks  funny." 
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"Come  here,  Johnny.   I'll  find  it."  Johnny  gave  her 
the  book,   "Everybody  look.  Here  ie  a  pictxire  of  a 
towhee.  Here  Is  a  picture  of  an  oriole.  Now,  let's 
see.  What  are  the  colors  of  an  oriole?" 

"Orange,  black,  and  white " 

Bobby  remained  completely  unimpressed.-^^ 

Such  a  procedure  should  never  have  been  enacted.   The 
birds  may  have  been  studied  well  enough,  but  they  should  have 
been  studied  throtigh  concrete  experiences.   The  teacher  could 
have  taken  the  children  on  a  walk  to  look  for  birds,  or  she 
could  have  had  them  build  a  bird  house,  a  bird  bath,  or  a 
feeding  station.   Children  of  the  preschool  age  find  it  diffl- 
cxilt  to  think  in  abstractions.  Practical  and  first-hand  ob- 
servation mean  everything  to  them. 

To  avoid  such  situations  as  this  one  described,  the 
teacher  must  londer stand  child  development  and  psychology. 
She  must  know  the  philosophy  of  kindergarten  education,  and 
she  must  know  how  to  organize  a  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs 
of  her  children. 

This  study  presented  in  the  manual  pertains  to  the  kinder- 
garten curriculum.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  three-fold: 

(1)  to  develop  insight  into  a  ftinctioning  kinder- 
garten curric\al\im, 

(2)  to  offer  many  possibilities  in  kindergarten 
experience,  and 

(3)  to  prove  that  an  excellent  kindergarten  ctjr- 
riculum  can  be  made  with  little  e:5>ense. 

In  order  to  do  this,  projection  slides  supplement  the 


10.  This  account  was  one  of  many  observations  made  by  the  writer 
during  a  graduate  coxirse  in  kindergarten  work  under  Ima 
Kelly,  Florida  Southern  College, 
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manual  as  the  actual  medium  through  which  the  kindergarten 
curriculum  Is  shown  the  teacher.   Current  literature  has  been 
reviewed  for  accurate  Information  to  determine  what  should  "be 
photographed.  After  deciding  what  pictures  would  be  of  edu- 
cational value  to  the  teacher,  many  kindergarten  classrooms 
were  visited.   Ideal  situations  were  sometimes  hard  or  im- 
possible to  find.   There  are  one  hundred  slides  accompanying 
the  following  chapters.   This  manual  is  complete  within  It- 
self, the  pictures  being  referred  to  In  the  running  content. 
The  slides  are  Intended  solely  for  the  Instructor  of  kinder- 
garten teachers  In  teacher- training  classes,  to  supplement 
and  enrich  her  own  material. 

For  convenience,  the  curriculum  is  discussed  under  seven 
subject  hesidlngs: 

(1)  The  Vv'brk  Period, 

(2)  Playtime, 

(3)  Natural  and  Social  Science, 
ik)     Books  and  Sto]?y-telllng, 

(5)  Drama  for  Children, 

(6)  The  Music  Hour,   and 

(7)  Physical  Care. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  WORK  PERIOD 

"What  shall  vre   do  today?"  asks  the  teacher  as  she  con- 
fronts her  group  upon  their  arrival  at  school.   This  is  a 
challenging  question  for  little  folks.  VJhat  they  shall  do 
does  not  mean  that  each  shall  decide  what  he  wants  to  do, 
but  rather  what  the  group  as  a  whole  will  do.  Many  children 
have  never  thought  In  terms  of  "we"  before.   Specific  objec- 
tives are  discussed  during  the  planning  period  and  carried 
out  during  the  work  period  which  follows.   If  there  are  no 
objectives  to  be  reached,  the  time  spent  for  a  work  period 
will  degenerate  into  dawdling,  and  the  training  value  of  the 
work  period  will  be  lost. 

The  work  period  and  free  play  period  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  modeling 
clay  so  that  an  attractive  dish  can  be  made  and  modeling  clay 
with  no  specific  purpose  in  mind.  Working  differs  from  play 
in  the-t  it  is  purposeful.  Many  types  of  work  that  are  in- 
troduced to  the  child  during  work  period  may  soon  become  play. 
The  teacher  is  to  guard  against  such  misuse  of  the  work  period. 
To  lose  the  sense  of  purposeful  working,  of  following  direc- 
tions, of  planning,  is  to  lose  the  real  objective  of  this 
period.  Many  persons  are  under  the  impression  that  children 
in  the  kindergsirten  only  play,  and  they  are  often  right.   The 
work  period  degenerates  when  its  activities  become  aimless. 
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Many  activities  discussed  in  this  chapter  may  soon  become 
play  to  the  child.  For  Instance,  children  may  lesirn  to  vreave. 
That  In  Itself,  at  first.  Is  purposeful.  But  after  they  learn 
to  weave,  Just  weaving  has  no  value  or  purpose.   It  is  play. 
If  a  group  of  children  decides  that  a  new  rug  should  be  woven 
for  a  play  house,  there  Is  purpose  again.   The  teacher  is  to 
guard  against  idleness  and  aimlessness  diorlng  the  work  period. 

It  is  impossible  to  include  a  complete  list  of  work  ex- 
periences in  one  chapter  of  this  manual.  Many  activities  that 
are  included  in  other  chapters  might  be  planned  and  carried  out 
during  the  work  period.   In  the  chapter  "Drama  for  Children," 
the  puppet  stage  and  puppets  could  easily  be  made  during  the 
work  period.  In  fact,  there  is  probably  no  other  time  they 
could  be  made.  Working  should  be  planned  in  accordance  v/lth 
the  child's  ability  and  should  become  increasingly  difficult 
as  the  year  progresses. 

Although  in  this  chapter  the  work  materials  are  discussed 
separately,  in  the  actual  work  room  there  should  be  a  common 
objective  for  all.  After  a  visit  to  the  orange  groves,  the 
children  may  make  murals,  booklets,  scrap-books,  oranges 
modeled  from  clay,  and  so  on.   The  materials  discussed  in 
this  chapter  are  believed  to  be  the  type  of  materials  most 
valuable  to  the  kindergarten  teacher. 

Clay 

Although  plasticene  may  be  purchased  quite  cheaply,  it 
soon  becomes  dirty  and  very  unsanitary.   In  Florida  there  are 
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Innxanerable  clay  pits  around  phosphate  quarries  and  lakes. 
The  clay  is  almost  white,  and  is  ideal  for  making  plates, 
trays,  vases,  models  of  animals,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Many  older  children  in  the  community  can  tell  the  teacher 
where  to  find  this  type  of  clay.   It  can  he  obtained  and  kept 
in  big  boxes  for  use  when  needed.   The  clay  that  is  being 
used  should  be  damp  and  pliaJble,  and  kept  in  earthern  jars  or 
metal  cans  so  as  to  stay  as  moist  as  possible. 

The  table  on  which  the  clay  is  modeled  should  be  covered 
with  an   oil  cloth.   The  children  may  wear  aprons  if  they  de- 
sire.  The  children  should  work  with  clay  about  the  size  of  an 
egg  or  somewhat  larger.   If  they  do  not  finish  their  vrork  be- 
fore the  period  is  over,  the  clay  may  be  wrapped  in  a  damp 
cloth  and  put  into  a  Jar  or  can  (Slide  1), 

The  clay,  upon  being  completed,  may  be  baked  or  painted. 
However,  this  is  very  difficult  since  the  low  temperature  of 
most  ovens  tends  to  make  the  clay  chip  and  crack.   It  Is 
recommended  that  the  pottery  simply  be  painted  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  painting  are  almost  as  satisfactory. 

Blocks 

Blocks  range  widely  in  size,  type,  and  price.  Many 
schools  buy  blocks  that  cost  a  hundred  dollars  or  more,  and 
JuBt  as  many  have  few  or  no  blocks  at  all.   Expensive  blocks 
are  not  necessary.   One  of  the  best  soxirces  of  blocks  for  the 
school  room  is  from  buildings  tinder  construction.  There  are 
always  scrap  lumber  piles  about  these  buildings,  and  many 
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carpenters  are  glad  to  give  the  ^vood  to  the  school.  The  child- 
ren may  get  these  blocks  themselves  (Slide  2),   The  strips  ob- 
tained may  be  sawed  into  necessary  lengths,  cut  to  block  size, 
sanded,  and  painted.  Of  cotirse,  the  blocks  should  be  of 
various  sizes. 

It  is  foolish  to  assume  that  all  blocks  should  be  either 
Ifio^e  or  small,  1  Some  children  may  enjoy  taking  small  blocks 
off  into  a  corner  and  working  alone  (Slide  J)»     This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  shy  child.  However,  he  shoxild  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  work  alone  indefinitely. 

Wood  for  Building 

Like  the  blocks,  wood  for  building  may  be  obtained  from 
Imnber  scrap  piles  or  from  orange  crates.   The  lumber  may  be 
kept  in  a  shelter,  but  the  tools  should  be  kept  indoors  since 
they  rust  so  easily  in  Florida.   A  picture  of  each  tool  may 
be  mounted  above  the  rack  or  holder  in  vftiich  the  tool  is  kept 
to  insure  its  proper  place  upon  return.  Nails  and  screws  may 
be  kept  in  cans  or  Jars  (Slide  4), 

The  children  may  have  regtilar  work  benches  in  the  school 
room  or  they  may  simply  work  out  on  the  school  ground.   In 
some  cases,  the  school  groiind  seems  to  be  the  easier  place  to 
work  since  the  ground  facilities  ease  in  handling  of  materials 
and  tools  (Slide  5  and  6), 

Many  types  of  work  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  a  work 


1,  Josephine  C.  Foster  and  Neith  E.  Headley,  Education  in  the 
Kindergarten,  p.  152, 
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bench,  but  the  vro rk  bench  can  be  made  in  a  number  of  ways  if 
It  Is  needed.  It  can  be  two  heavy  planks  mounted  on  wooden 
saw-horses;  sturdy  orange  crates  form  a  work  svirfaoe,  or  a 
kitchen  table  will  serve  the  purpose.  The  work  bench  should 
be  cleared  of  tools  when  not  in  use.  The  top  should  be  kept 
smooth  and  evenly  varnished.   If  a  vise  is  used,  it  should  be 
kept  closed  when  not  in  use  and  should  be  oiled  regularly. 

Materials  for  Sewing  and  Vfeaving^ 

Both  boys  and  girls  revel  in  the  art  of  sewing  and  weav- 
ing.  This  activity  deserves  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
kindergarten  curriculum.   Sewing  is  an  inexpensive  project 
since  children  may  use  remnants,  feed-sack  cloth,  cloth  from 
old  sheets,  towels,  and  scraps.  Weaving  makes  use  of  yam, 
balls  of  rag  strips,  and  construction  paper. 

Keeping  the  sewing  materials  in  order  is  very  important, 
as  the  sewing  Itself  can  soon  become  disheveled,  and  will  spoil 
the  neatness  of  the  room.  Orange  orates  may  be  used  as  cupboards. 

Many  attractive  things  can  be  made  by  sewing:  fringed  table 
cloths  and  napkins  (Slide  7),  curtains,  aprons,  pocketbooks, 
rag  dolls,  bean  bags,  and  play  clothes.  Children  aoce   quite 
ingenious  in  the  art  of  sewing  and  with  a  little  freedom  will 
do  much  (Slide  8), 

Sometimes  children  like  to  weave  construction  paper  into 
attractive  patterns  for  their  play  house  or  for  the  school  room, 
(Slide  9).  Single  looms  for  weaving  with  wool  thread  can  be 
made  on  a  piece  of  wood  or  frame  following  this  general  plan: 
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nails  shoxild  be  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  wood  at  regular 
one-fourth  inch  Intervals  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the 
warp  in  weaving  (Slide  10),   Small  pocket-books,  pot  holders, 
and  table  mats  are  a  few  things  that  can  be  made  on  these 
small  looms. 

Blackboard 

No  kindergarten  is  justified  in  having  nearly  every  wall 
a  blackboard.   A  small  blackboard,  three  feet  high  and  eight 
feet  long,  is  enough  for  the  average  kindergarten  room,  2  in- 
dividual blackboards  of  the  easel  type  have  advantages  over 
the  stationary  boards  in  that  they  can  be  moved  about  for  bet- 
ter lighting,  or  to  a  more  convenient  space.   The  fact  that 
the  board  is  movable  makes  it  more  adaptable  to  the  kindergarten 
curriciilum  (Slide  11),  Colored  chalk  may  be  used  as  well  as 
white.   Too  much  erasing  shoiold  be  discouraged,  for  the  drawing 
may  soon  deteriorate  into  something  merely  to  be  erased. 

Crayons 

Crayons  used  in  the  kindergarten  room  should  be  the  large 
type  so  that  they  may  be  handled  more  easily.   The  crayons  may 
be  kept  in  boxes  on  which  is  designated  the  color,  but  probably 
Just  as  effective  is  the  large  box  in  which  there  are  all 
colors.   The  child  can  then  get  the  crayons  in  one  trip,  and 
settle  to  his  position  on  the  floor,  at  a  table,  or  at  an  easel, 
and  proceed  with  his  work  (Slides  12  and  13 ). 


2.  Ibid. ,  p.  151. 
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Too  often,  teachers  expect  children  to  perfect  their 

drawing  and  coloring  at  this  preschool  age.   They  consider 

it  a  prerequisite  to  entering  the  first  grade.   Many  teachers 

provide  nothing  more  than  drill  in  coloring  when  they  give 

the  child  hectograph  work  to  do.  Foster  and  Headley  warn 

against  such  practice: 

Kindergarten  children  are  usually  in  a  symbolic  or 
schematic  stage  of  drawing.  They  do  not  draw  what 
they  see  "before  them,  but  rather  they  draw  what  they 
know  about  the  thing  before  them.  It  is  better  to 
let  the  children  express  and  clarify  their  ideas 
through  their  drawing  than  it  is  to  give  them  pat- 
terns to  copy, 3 

Finger  Painting 

Finger  painting  is  another  medium  of  expression  enjoyed 
by  children.  This  activity  is  left  out  of  many  kindergarten 
curriculums  because  teachers  claim  that  it  is  too  messy, ^ 
Like  other  types  of  work,  being  properly  prepared  for  its  use 
will  eliminate  its  so-called  "messiness, "  The  finger  paints 
shoTjld  be  kept  and  sealed  when  not  in  use.   Q-lazed  wrapping 
paper  out  in  large  lengths  makes  ideal  paper  on  which  to 
paint.  Tables  on  which  the  painting  is  done  should  be  covered 
with  an  oil  cloth,  and  the  children  should  have  on  aprons  or 
have  towels  pinned  aroung  them  (Slide  1^),   The  roll  of  paper, 
paper  cut  into  correct  lengths,  Jars  of  paints,  the  folded 


3.  Ibid.,  p.  152. 


4-,  Portfolio  on  Materials  for  Work  and  Play,  prepared  by  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Education,  Leaflet  No,  1# 
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oil  cloth  and  aprons,  may  all  be  kept  In  one  place,  easily 
accessible  to  the  children.   They  should  know  exactly  where 
to  get  the  materials  and  how  to  set  them  up.   If  the  teacher 
desires,  she  can  become  very  secondary  In  the  whole  flnger- 
palntlng  process. 

Finger  paints  can  be  purchased  from  almost  any  art  supply 
house.   They  may  also  be  made  quite  Inexpensively.  The  follow- 
ing recipe  has  been  found  satisfactory: 

1-1/2  cups  laundry  starch 
1  quart  boiling  water 
1-1/2  cups  soapflakes 

1/2  cup  talcum  (may  be  omitted) 

1/2  tablespoon  poster  paint 

Mix  starch  with  cold  water  to  form  a  creamy  paste. 
Add  boiling  water  and  cook  until  mixture  becomes 
transparent  and  glassy  looking.  Stir  constantly. 
Add  talcum.  Let  mixture  cool  a  bit;  then  add  soap- 
flakes,  stirring  until  evenly  distributed.  Let 
cool  and  pour  Into  Jars  with  screw  tops.   Stir  Into 
each  Jar  one-half  tablespoon  of  poster  po^irder  or 
other  easel  paint  of  desired  color, ^ 

In  finger  psdnting,  using  one  color  at  a  time  Is  con- 
sidered desirable  for  small  children.   This  gives  them  more 
freedom  in  drawing  and  erasing.  However,  some  children,  as 
they  grow  adept  in  the  art,  may  want  to  use  two  or  more 
colors,  and  they  may  do  it  quite  effectively  (Slide  15), 

Sand  Painting 

This  is  another  simple  and  unique  way  of  doing  creative 
art  work.   It  is  discussed  in  this  chapter  because  of  the 


5»  rbld. ,  Leaflet  No,  11. 
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easy  acceselblllty  to  sand.  White  sand  should  be  dampened 
and  dyed  to  the  desired  color.   This  is  done  by  the  use  of 
tempera,  powdered  paint,  or  commercial  dyes.   The  sand  Is 
then  allowed  to  dry.   The  children  outline  a  plctvire  on  paper 
sind  cover  it  with  paste.   The  colored  sand  is  then  sprinkled 
over  the  picture  (Slide  16). 

Paints 

Paints  for  kindergarten  use  include  tempera,  water 
colors,  powdered  paint,  oil  paints,  shellac,  enamel,  end 
flat  paint.  Of  these  paint,  the  pov/dered  paint  is  perhaps 
the  cheapest  and  most  effective  for  use  in  the  kindergarten 
classroom.  The  small  box  of  water  colors  is  most  unsatis- 
factory.  Sometimes  tempera  paint  is  not  practical  for  con- 
stant use.  About  two  tablespoons  of  powdered  paint  to  a  cup 
of  water  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  making  an  inexpensive 
product.   It  greatly  simplifies  matters  if  a  different  brush 
can  be  used  for  each  color,  but  large  cans  of  water  can  be 
provided  for  rinsing  the  brushes  if  necessary,  Povjdered 
paint  or  tempera  may  be  used  for  murals  (Slide  17),  at  easels 
(Slides  18  and  19),  or  in  any  number  of  activities  xirhere 
painting  is  needed. 

Shellac  is  used  mostly  to  preserve  other  painted  sxirfaces, 
such  as  finger  paintings,  paintings  on  note  book  backs,  and  so 
on.   It  shoxild  not  be  used  on  damp  days  as  it  has  a  tendency 
not  to  dry. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use  enamel  or  flat  paint. 


;iiij 
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These  paints  should  be  placed  under  direct  eupervlslon  of 
the  teacher  because  of  lead  properties  contained  within  the 
paints.   Many  things  such  as  crate  furniture,  houses,  or  pine 
cones  for  Christmas  trees,  would  look  drab  indeed  without  the 
magic  of  enamel  (Slide  20), 

Materials  for  Cutting  and  Pasting 

Many  tjrpes  of  magazines  are  excellent  sources  of  mater- 
ial to  cut  and  paste,  whether  the  project  is  for  a  study  of 
animals,  transportation,  people,  food,  or  anything  else. 
Magazine  pictures  may  be  used  in  scrapbooks  (Slide  21),  book- 
lets (Slide  22),  murals  (Slide  23),  and  posters. 

Scissors  should  be  usable.   It  is  foolish  to  give  child- 
ren tiny,  blunt  scissors  and  expect  them  to  use  them  Intelli- 
gently,  Even  adults  cannot  use  most  scissors  that  we  consider 
"safe"  for  the  small  child.  The  necessity  for  safety  In  scis- 
sors should  not  render  them  useless;  if  necessary,  place  the 
scissors  \mder  closer  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

Manipulative  Toys 

There  are  toys  and  toys  for  children.   Some  toys  have  one 
place  in  the  kindergarten  curriculum  and  some  another.   Toys 
that  present  some  problem  to  the  child  should  be  the  only 
type  used  during  the  work  period.  Puzzles  (Slide  2^),  peg 
boards  (Slide  25),  beads,  and  nested  toys  are  excellent  to 
use  during  the  work  period  if  they  are  challenging  to  the 
child.   Toys  such  as  dolls,  balls,  and  buckets  belong  to  play- 
time. 
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CHAPTER  III 
PLAYTIME 

Playtime  Is  a  time  for  relaxation.   It  Is  a  time  for  chil- 
dren to  play  together  as  working  is  a  time  for  them  to  work  to- 
gether.  The  children  enjoy  the  results  of  the  work  period,  or 
they  go  out  into  the  yard  to  play  on  ladders  or  see-saw,  or 
they  play  games.   They  may  Investigate  materials  studied  during 
the  work  period.   This  may  he  a  time  to  model  clay,  finger  paint, 
or  draw  on  the  blackboard,  Just  for  fun. 

Play  is  spontsjieous,  or  it  is  not  play.   Some  children 
sink  Into  the  shadows  of  the  school  yard  and  want  to  stay  there. 
Some  wajider  off  to  themselves  and  play  alone.   Some  want  to 
stand  around  and  watch.  These  children  may  have  to  be  coaxed 
to  play.   They  may  be  asked  to  play  with  only  one  other  child 
at  first,  then  to  enter  Into  simple  games. 

Playtime  is  a  time  for  the  teacher  to  study  the  children. 
It  Is  a  time  for  her  to  give  guidance  and  help.  Some  children 
may  want  to  hurt  others,  as  they  themselves  have  been  hurt  at 
home.   Some  may  want  to  assert  themselves  and  "bully"  others, 
since  they  are  crushed  and  made  insignificant  at  home.  Chil- 
dren's play  is  a  revelation  of  themselves.   They  cannot  lie, 
for  as  yet  they  have  not  learned  how. 

The  play  period  is  a  time  to  enjoy  things  made  during  the 
work  period.  They  become  "parents"  in  a  house  they  have  Just 
completed.  They  may  play  "grocery-store"  in  a  project  they  have 
been  working  on.  They  may  take  odd  pieces  of  furniture  into  the 
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yaivi  and  have  a  whole  home  xmder  the  sky  (Slide  26),   They  may 
take  boats  they  have  made  down  to  the  lake  for  launching 
(Slide  27). 

Playtime  Is  a  time  for  dramatics.  A  wild  westerner  may 
ride  away  on  a  pony  with  Indians  following  in  pursuit.   A  doc- 
tor may  visit  a  sick  doll's  bedside,  A  mother  may  work  busily 
cleaning  her  already  tidy  house  (Slide  28), 

Playtime  is  a  time  for  the  children  to  enjoy  the  school 
yard.   It  is  a  time  for  them  to  ride  the  merry-go-round,  or 
clinb  ladders,  or  use  the  tricycle  (Slides  29  and  30 ).   Some 
may  play  In  the  sand  piles  and  build  castles,  or  homes,  or 
forts  (Slide  31). 

Playtime  is  a  time  for  the  yoimgsters  to  enjoy  toys.  It 
is  a  time  to  Jump  rope,  toss  balls,  build  hangars  for  tiny  air- 
planes, or  guide  a  fast  train  over  a  makeshift  campus  track 
(Slide  32),  Many  of  the  manipulative  toys  introduced  dxxring 
the  work  period  may  have  long  lost  their  fiinction  there  and 
belong  exclusively  to  playtime. 

Playtime  is  a  time  for  the  children  to  experiment  and  in- 
vestigate.  A  child  may  draw  on  the  board  Just  to  see  what  he 
caai  draw.   A  child  may  take  blocks  off  to  himself  Just  to  see 
what  he  can  build  (Slide  33 )•  Another  may  put  on  an  apron, 
cover  a  table  with  an  oil  cloth,  and  model  clay  Just  to  see  vdiat 
he  can  model. 

Playtime  is  a  time  to  feed  the  pets,  take  them  out  of  the 
cage  and  play  with  them,  or  Just  to  watch  them  (Slides  3^  and 
35). 
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Playtime  should  be  a  happy  time,  hut  It  should  be  con- 
stantly under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.   She  knows  what 
each  child  Is  doing.   She  may  offer  suggestions,  or  she  may 
ask  some  child  to  sit  his  play  period  out  for  some  misdemeanor. 
However,  the  Ideal  teacher  usually  keeps  herself  as  incon- 
spicuous as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
NATURAL  MD  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

The  world  la  not  all  clay  and  blocks,  or  even  songs  and 
fairy  tales  of  a  make-believe  land,  to  the  small  child.   It 
Is  a  world  filled  with  people  and  trees  and  bii^is  and  flowers. 
It  is  a  place  where  oranges  are  picked,  where  fishing  is  done, 
where  boats  sail  on  the  lakes,  and  where  little  black  folks 
live,  too.   It  is  a  real  ^irorld.   It  is  a  h\mgry  world  to  some 
where  Mother  and  Father  live  apart.   To  others  it  is  a  happy 
world  where  the  home  affords  both  love  and  affection.   It  is 
this  real  world  that  shooold  be  a  challenge  to  the  teacher, 
for  her  to  present  it  in  an  intelligent  way  to  the  child. 

Natural  and  social  sciences  are  hard  to  separate  in  the 
kindergarten  cuirloulum,  even  for  separate  chapter  headings. 
They  merge  in  too  many  places.  Natural  science  is  concerned 
with  living  things,  objects,  and  phenomena  of  the  physical 
iijorld,  and  social  science  is  concerned  with  human  affairs."^ 
If  children  are  taken  to  visit  an  orange  grove,  they  learn 
what  orange  trees  look  like  as  well  as  learning  something 
about  the  people  who  work  in  the  grove. 

The  study  of  natural  and  social  sciences  cannot  be  over- 
stressed  in  the  curriculum.   Probably  in  this  field  alone 
hinges  the  world  of  tomorrow.  An  inquiring  mind  is  natiiral 


1,  This  is  Science.  Bulletin  of  the  Association  for  Childhood 
Education,  19^5,  p.  33, 
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In  children.   It  is  only  as  they  grow  older  that  they  close 
their  eyes  to  the  natiiral  laws  and  social  conditions  of  the 
universe.   Early  In  life,  they  become  biased,  prejedlced, 
superstitious,  and  the  possibilities  for  real  learning  are 
forever  gone.   Through  the  teaching  of  science,  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  kept  active  within  the  child,  and  there  Is  liter- 
ally no  end  to  the  possibilities  of  learning.   Little  children 
never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  simple  wonders  of  the  natural 
world  around  them.   They  never  tire  of  studying  the  simple 
social  affairs  of  their  own  environment. 

Studies  In  natural  and  social  science  may  evolve  more  or 
less  accidentally.   For  instance,  a  child  may  bring  a  turtle 
to  school,  or  the  class  may  be  invited  to  take  an  unexpected 
visit  somewhere.   Naturally,  these  experiences  cannot  be 
planned  in  advance,  yet  they  are  still  very  valuable.  However, 
the  teacher  will  have  far  more  success  If  she  does  not  depend 
upon  haphazard  experiences,  but  plans  a  yearns  work  in  advance 
so  that  all  types  of  experiences  will  be  Included  in  the  cior- 
rlculum.   The  teacher  may  follow  a  simple  procedure  like  the 
one  outlined  In  this  chapter. 

There  are  six  possible  fields  of  experience  with  sug- 
gested projects  for  each: 

(1)  Pets  in  the  school  room. 

(2)  Flowers  and  gardens  at  school. 

(3)  Physical  science. 

(4)  Systematic  walks. 

(5)  Excursions,  and 
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(6)  Observance  of  special  holidays. 

Pets  In  the  School  Room 
I.  Canary 
II,  Aquarltun 

A,  Quppies 

B.  Minnows 

C.  Tadpoles 

D,  Snails 

(Let  the  children  stock  the  aquarium  themselves.  For 
the  teacher  to  have  the  aquarium  all  ready  and  wait- 
ing Is  for  the  children  to  lose  much  of  Its  value. 
Florida  Is  full  of  lakes  and  ditches  and  It  Is  an 
easy  matter  to  balance  an  aquarium  (Slide  36),  Note 
the  elodla  that  Is  collected  out  of  the  lake,  the 
net  used  for  catching  the  minnows,  the  can  used  to 
carry  the  water,  and  the  aquarium  Itself, ) 

III,  Chameleon 

(The  chameleon  Is  a  harmless  little  creature  of 
Florida  that  Is  very  valuable  since  It  thrives  on 
Insects  (Slide  37).  Note  how  the  screen  wire  box 
is  made,  and  also  note  the  thread  that  Is  tied 
loosely  around  the  chameleon's  neck  to  keep  him  from 
escaping, ) 

IV.  Rabbits  (Slide  38). 

V,  Hamsters 

(These  little  creatures  are  closely  related  to  mice. 
They  make  ideal  little  pets  and  can  be  purchased  at 
almost  any  biological  supply  house.   They  eat  very 
little  and  multiply  rapidly  (Slide  39).   Note  how 
the  hamster  cage  is  made, ) 

VT,  Turtles 

VII,  Mice 

Flowers  and  gardens 

I.  Potting  and  caring  for  plants  (Slide  i^0), 
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II.  Flower  garden  (Slide  41 ). 
III.   Vegetable  garden  (Slide  ^2), 

Physical  Scienoe 
I,   Make  wind  toys. 

A.  Kites 

B.  Wind  mills 
G.   Pin-wheels 

II.   Hake  boats, 
III.   Study  electricity. 

A.  Study  simple  principles  of  electrical  connec- 
tions to  such  things  as  light  bulbs,  lamps, 
the  movie  projector,  and  so  on. 

B.  Make  an  electric  bell. 

C.  Study  something  about  batteries  and  their  use, 
such  as  in  flashlights. 

IV.   Study  magnets. 2 

Systematic  Walks 

Pick  out  a  trail  and  ceuLl  it  the  nature  trail  (Slide  '4-3). 
Watch  the  changes  that  occur  along  the  trail.  Keep  a  record 
of  each  trip  on  a  chart.  Review  these  records  with  the  chil- 
dren.  The  children  will  be  amazed  at  what  they  see  during 
the  year.   The  nature  trail  can  make  birds,  insects,  and  animals 
real  to  children,  and  no  longer  impersonal  experiences  on  the 
pages  of  a  book.   A  rabbit  really  hops  across  the  field,  A 


2.  See  Selected  References  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  up- 
to-date  information  on  teaching  physical  science. 
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gopher  turtle  builds  a  real  home.   A  flock  of  birds  down  for 

the  winter  eat  from  the  children's  hands  (Slide  44), 

The  following  outline  Is  not  Inclusive  either  In  words 

or  pictures.   It  Is  Intended  to  be  solely  suggestive. 

I.   Birds.  3 

A,  Look  for  common  species  at  first. 

1.  Mocking  bird. 

2.  Blue  Jay. 

3.  Cardinal. 

4.  Towhee. 

5.  Shrike. 

6.  Meadowlark. 

7.  Crow. 

8.  Red-headed  woodpecker. 

9.  Flicker. 
10.  Vultures. 

B.  If  the  school  Is  around  a  lake,  look  for: 

1.  Swans  (Slide  45). 

2.  Mallard  ducks. 

3.  Ring-neck  ducks. 

4.  Coots. 

5.  Sea-gulls. 

6.  Louisiana  heron. 

7.  American  egret. 

8.  Water  turkey. 


3.  There  Is  an  excellent  book.  Birds  In  Florida,  that  Is  free  to 
teachers.   It  Is  comrolled  by  the  worKers  of  the  Writers' 
Program  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  and  Is  pub- 
lished by  the  State  of  Florida,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Tallahassee. 
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C,  Look  for  arrival  of  new  species. 

1,  Robin. 

2.  Phoebe. 

D,  During  the  winter  look  for  abandoned  bird  nests 
along  the  trail, 

B,   During  the  spring  look  for  bird  nests  along  the 
trail  (Slide  46). 

F,  During  the  spring  look  for  fledglings.  These 
should  not  be  taken  into  the  school  room.   The 
mothers  are  close  although  they  may  not  be  seen. 
Never  allov;  the  children  to  adopt  wild  birds  or 
animals  (Slide  ^7). 

Ot,     Always  pay  particular  attention  to  the  mocking 
bird,  for  It  Is  the  Florida  State  Bird.  Listen 
for  Its  song  In  the  early  spring  nights.   Its 
song  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  In  America. 

II,   Insects. 

A,   Butterflies. 

(Children  of  this  age  can  learn  a  few  common  species 
such  as  swallowtail,  zebra,  sulphur,  and  monarch. 
The  child  In  Slide  48  Is  pointing  to  a  sage-bush 
swallowtail,  a  common  species  In  Florida.) 

1.  Sage-bush  swalloirball  (Slide  ^9). 

2.  Green-clouded  swallowtail, 

3.  G-lant  swallowtail, 

4.  Tiger  swallowtail. 

5.  AJax  (Slide  50). 

6.  Monarch. 

7.  Queen, 

8.  Silver  spots. 

9.  Zebra, 
10.  Sulphur. 


I 
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B.  Ants. 

1,  Watch  for  ant  hills  along  the  trail. 

2,  Bring  a  Jar  of  ants  Into  the  school  room.   Put 
the  Jar  In  some  water  so  that  the  ants  cannot 
escape.  Put  some  sugar  or  bread  criunbs  In  the 
Jar  once  or  twice  a  week. 

C.  Bees. 

1.  Watch  for  bees  In  the  wild  flowers  along  the 
trail. 

2.  Look  for  commercial  or  wild  beehives. 

D.  Dragonflles, 
III.   Wild  animals, 

A,  Rabbits. 

B,  Squirrels, 

C,  Gopher  turtles. 

(Slide  51  Is  a  picture  of  a  gopher  turtle's  home.   Slide 

52  pictures  a  boy  trying  to  get  the  turtle  out.   Slide 

53  shows  the  turtle  after  It  has  emerged  from  Its  home, ) 

D,  Salamanders. 

E,  Gophers. 
IV,   Farm  animals, 

A.  Cows,  horses,  ponies,  etc, 

B.  Pigs. 

C,  Poultry, 

D,  Farm  pets  such  as  dogs  and  cats. 
V.   Trees, 

A.  Orange  and  other  citrus. 

B.  Palm. 

C.  Pine. 
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D.  Oak. 

E.  Gather  leaves  along  the  trail  (Slide  5^). 

F.  Press  the  leaves  and  mount  them  on  the  bulletin 
board  (Slide  55). 

VI.  Flowers. 

(This  includes  flowers  seen  along  the  nature  trail,  both 
wild  and  ctiltlvated  species.   Slide  56), 

A.  Cultivated  flowers. 

1.  Hibiscus. 

2.  Azalea. 

3.  Bougalnvlllea. 
^.  Poinsettla. 

5.  Turk's  cap. 

B.  Wild  flowers. 

1.  Iris. 

2.  Evening  primrose. 

3.  Nettles. 

4.  Lupine. 

C.  Seeds  of  flowers. 

Excursions 

Exhaustive  lists  of  places  to  take  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren are  found  in  most  preschool  textbooks.   Naturally  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  excursions  that  a  class  can  go  on 
during  the  school  year.   The  teacher  would  be  wise  to  pick  out 
a  few  places  within  the  commtmity  and  plan  for  them.   She  might 
classify  them  in  this  way: 

I.  Different  kinds  of  stores. 
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A.  Grocery  stores  (Slide  57), 

B.  Toy  shops. 

C.  Pet  shops, 

D.  Department  stores. 

E.  Clothing  stores. 
P.  Shoe  stores. 

Q-.   Drug  stores. 
II.   Different  kinds  of  work  carried  on  within  the  commxinlty. 

A.  Phosphate  mining. 

B.  Citrus  work  (Slide  59). 

III.   Different  departments  within  the  city. 

A.  Fire  department. 

B.  Police  station, 

C.  Water  works. 

D.  Sewage  disposal. 

IV.      Different  kinds  of  trajisportation. 

A.  Buses. 

B.  Trains. 

C.  Automobiles. 

D.  Airplanes, 

The  children  shotild  actually  experience  all  the  modes  of 
transportation  possible.  They  should  learn  different  kinds  of 
trains,  buses,  trucks,  automobiles,  and  airplanes.  They  should 
associate  terms  together  such  as  garage  v;lth  car,  dejwt  with 
train,  and  hangar  with  airplane. 
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Celebration  of  Holidays 

It  Is  foolish  to  asstune  that  all  holidays  shoxjld  be  cele- 
brated In  the  kindergarten  classroom.   Some  holidays,  such  as 
famous  birthdays,  mean  nothing  to  the  small  child.   However, 
many  holidays  are  a  child's  delight.   Some  holidays  with  sug- 
gested activities  are  mentioned  below: 
I.  Hallowe '  en. 

A,  Make  false-faces  and  other  masquerade  apparel. 

B,  Make  real  Jack-o-lanterns. 

C,  Go  on  the  traditional  masquerade  walk. 
II.   Thanksgiving, 

A.  This  may  be  celebrated  with  simple  stories,  farm 
units,  or  a  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

B,  Stories  about  Pilgrims  may  be  dramatized. 
III.  Christmas. 

A.  Let  the  children  make  Christmas  presents  for  each 
other,  folks  at  home,  or  less  fortunate  children. 

B.  Have  a  Christmas  tree  (Slides  59  and  60 ). 

1.  Paint  pine  cones  for  the  tree. 

2.  Make  colored  paper  chains. 

3.  Make  pop-corn  strings. 

C.  Listen  to  Christmas  music. 

D.  Learn  Christmas  carols. 

E.  Tell  Christmas  stories. 
17.  Valentine's  Day. 

A.  Let  the  children  make  valentines  for  each  other  and 
for  folks  at  home. 

B.  Have  a  valentine  party  (Slide  61). 
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V,   Easter. 

A,  Paint  or  dye  eggs, 

B.  Have  the  Easter  hunt, 
VI.   May  Day. 

A,  Have  the  May  pole  dance, 

B,  Make  May  haskets. 
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CHAPTER  V 
BOOKS  AND  STORY-TELLING 

Stories  are  a  rich  part  of  every  living  person's  heri- 
tage, from  Bible  myths  to  present-day,  real-life  nature 
stories.   Since  they  are  born  out  of  the  past  and  are  often 
preserved  thorough  the  centuries,  these  stories  should  be 
passed  on  to  each  generation. 

It  is  debatable  whether  the  child  will  enjoy  looking 
at  the  picttires  in  a  book  and  then  want  to  hear  the  story, 
or  hear  the  story  and  then  become  interested  in  the  book, 
Hovxever,  Foster  and  Headley  agree  that  the  first  story  in 
the  kindergarten  classroom  may  be  told  by  the  teacher  in  com- 
pliance with  requests  from  children  after  they  have  looked  at 
some  pictures  in  a  book  in  the  library  corner.^  In  that  case, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  discuss  the  library  first,  and  then 
the  story-teller. 

Three  things  are  necessary  for  the  setting  up  of  what 
constitutes  an  ideal  library  experience:  (1)  suitable  books, 
(2)  the  physical  aspects  of  the  library,  and  (3)  proper  use 
of  the  books  and  library  by  the  children. 

In  selecting  books  for  the  kindergarten  classroom,  the 
teacher  might  use  the  following  guide: 


1,  Josephine  C.  Foster  and  Nelth  E.  Headley,  Education  in 
the  Kindergarten,  p.  178, 
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1,  Pictures  should  be  colorful,  meaningful,  sequential, 
and  true  to  the  story.   Since  kindergarten  children  cannot 
read,  pictures  are  of  utmost  importance,  and  many  times  per- 
form the  task  of  telling  the  story  to  the  child.   Silhouettes 
and  line  drawings  are  not  desirable. 

2,  Printed  words,  or  manuscript  writing  may  be  used  in 
books  as  the  children  are  beginning  to  be  interested  in  words. 
Printed  words  should  be  between  Ik^   and  20-point.  Manuscript 
writing  should  be  well  spaced. 

3,  Books  should  be  of  durable  quality  since  children  Just 
learning  to  handle  books  will  soon  tear  them  to  pieces.   Many 
times  books  can  be  lacquered  smd  reinforced  with  binding  to 
make  them  more  durable, 

k.       The  size  of  the  book  should  hold  fairly  close  to  7-1/2 
by  8-1/2  Inches.   Books  too  lai^e  or  too  small  are  awkward  for 
children  to  handle, 

5»   The  subject  matter  of  the  books  should  be  of  familiar 
things,  whether  in  the  slums  of  large  cities,  or  in  remote 
rural  sections.   Throughout  the  year,  escperlences  can  enrich 
the  lives  of  the  children  so  that  more  varied  stories  can  be 
told.   Surely  one  would  not  try  to  tell  a  story  of  a  subway 
train  in  New  York  City  to  a  child  who  has  never  been  out  of 
the  state  of  Florida.   Foster  emd  Headley  give  the  following 
list  as  possible  fields  of  interest: 

Mother  Goose  Bhymes  sund  Folk  Tales. 

Experiences  of  children  and  animals. 
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Imaginary  adventures  of  animals,  children,  and  toys. 

Information  about  nature:  stories  about  animals,  birds, 
trees,  frogs,  bees,  and  other  creat\ires. 

Information  about  mechanical  things:  trains,  boats, 
Bteamshovels,  and  so  on. 

Information  about  the  community  and  community  helpers: 
stores,  policemen,  firemen,  mailmen,  and  others. 

Simple  fairy  tales. ^ 

The  library  corner  shoxild  be  attractive  and  Inviting. 
Flowers  and  pictures  will  help  brighten  up  a  comer.   Light- 
colored  tables  and  book  shelves  will  also  lend  enchantment 
to  Book  Land.  Hexagon  or  round  tables  are  preferable,  but  ob- 
long ones  will  do  and  may  be  used  almost  as  effectively. 

The  children  may  have  a  formal  library  period,  but  this 
seems  inadvisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  library  corner 
cannot  accomodate  a  whole  class  at  a  time.   Small  groups  of 
children  may  use  the  library  corner  under  supervision  during 
free  play  period  (Slides  62  and  63).   Such  an  informal  gathering 
of  children  will  stimulate  more  interest  both  in  books  and 
story-telling  than  a  formal  period  where  everyone  looks  at 
books  so  many  minutes  during  the  day.   In  the  library  comer 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  child  telling  others  about  an 
interesting  story  he  has  Just  come  across. 

It  will  be  early  in  the  year  Indeed  when  the  child  aaks 
the  teacher  to  tell  him  a  story  which  he  has  foxmd  in  the 
library  corner.  The  teacher  may  then  begin  to  tell  the  story 


2,  Ibid. ,  p,  177. 


•H     « 
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(Slide  64).   She  will  not  have  gone  far  before  many  more  chil- 
dren will  have  come  up  to  listen.   She  may  suggest  that  Instead 
of  standing  or  moving  chairs  that  they  sit  quietly  In  front  of 
her  on  the  floor.   This  will  make  It  easier  for  the  children 
to  see  the  pictures  and  hear  the  story.   The  teacher  will  not 
have  to  talk  so  loud,  and  she  can  watch  the  expression  on  the 
listeners'  faces.   The  teacher  will  soon  find  that  this  In- 
formal grouping  of  children  at  her  feet  will  Include  the 
entire  room,  and  that  her  story-telling  hour  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected at  a  certain  time,  and  anticipated  as  one  of  the  treats 
of  the  day. 

The  Importance  of  the  story-teller  to  the  kindergeo^ten 
child  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  nothing  can  be  a  greater 
disappointment  than  to  have  a  poor  story-teller  try  to  tell  a 
story.   Eager  children  ready  for  trips  into  an  imaginary  world 
are  completely  robbed  of  such  an  advanture  by  an  unintelligent 
story-teller.  The  story  is  lifeless  on  the  printed  page,  but 
it  must  be  brought  to  life  by  the  story-teller,  with  all 
possible  animation  and  enthusiasm.   This  is  the  challenge  of  every 
story.   It  may  continue  to  be  dead  with  a  poor  teacher,  and  the 
children  would  be  better  off  ha.d  they  never  tried  to  listen,  if 
Indeed  they  did.  With  some  practice  on  the  speaker's  part,  the 
highest  pitched  voices  can  be  pitched  lov/er,  the  weariest  voice 
can  develop  vitality,  and  the  monotonous  voice  can  develop 
variety. ^  Story-telling  is  of  such  importance  to  the  kinder- 


3.  Ruth  Sawyer,  The  Waj;  of  the  Story  Teller,  -^p.  131-1^8. 
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garten  child  that  the  teacher  might  do  well  to  ask  herself 
these  questions: 

The  teacher.  .  ,  realizes  that  children  love  the 
fanciful  spoken  word  as  she  looks  Into  the  eager, 
lighted  faces  of  those  ready  to  live  In  a  make- 
believe  world. 

But  does  she  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity, 
realizing  that  children  can  be  made  to  feel  the 
beauty  of  language  from  stories  told  to  them? 

Does  she  dramatize  her  story-telling,  living  each 
moment  of  It,  knowing  that  a  higher  appreciation 
of  art  always  follows  dramatization? 

Does  she  feel  the  need  of  concrete  suggestions  as 
to  how  to  make  her  story-telling  more  vital?  Is 
she  making  a  wise  choice  of  story? 

Does  she  have  an  adequate  reserve  of  stories? 

Does  she  realize  the  great  influence  of  the  new 
modern  voice-  the  radio-  which  is  presenting  a 
new  challenge  to  the  story-teller? 

Is  she  well-acquainted  with  the  history  of  story- 
telling from  the  time  of  the  ancient  traveller  to 
the  present-day  public  library  hour? 

Does  she  feel  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  biblio- 
graphy of  story-tellers'  books?^ 

In  many  stories,  pictures  add  to  their  meaning  and  may 

be  used  effectively.   It  wo\J.d  be  as  stupid  to  say  that  all 

stories  should  be  told  as  it  would  to  say  that  all   stories 

should  be  read. -5  The  teacher  should  decide  whether  the  stoiry 

should  be  read  or  told.  Certainly  Timothy  Turtle  is  enriched 

by  showing  the  pictures,  but  to  interrupt  some  enchanting  folk 


^.  Storytelling.  Bulletin  of  the  Association  for  Childhood 
Education,  p.  5. 

5.  Foster  and  Headley,  o£..  cit.  ,  p.  178. 
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tale  with  pictures  Is  questionable.  However,  any  teachers 
using  a  book  with  pictures  should  memorize  the  words,  or 
some  approximation  of  them,  so  that  the  children  can  enjoy 
the  pictures  to  the  fullest  extent  while  she  continues  tell- 
ing the  story. 

Once  the  children  have  learned  to  listen  to  stories  In- 
doors, It  would  be  advantageous  to  take  them  outside  Into  the 
sunshine  or  shade.   There  Is  no  reason  why  stories  should  be 
told  In  the  library  corner  indefinitely.   If  It  Is  not  ad- 
visable to  have  the  children  sit  on  the  ground,  they  may  bring 
chairs  and  form  a  listening  circle  around  the  teacher  (Slide 
65),      However,  if  a  grassy  spot  is  available,  having  the  chil- 
dren sit  close  around  the  teacher  as  in  the  school  room  would 
be  desirable  (Slide  66), 

The  teacher  who  makes  herself  the  sole  story-teller  is 
depriving  the  children  of  valuable  experiences.   All  children 
need  practice  in  retelling  stories  or  creating  stories.   They 
learn  much  from  this  form  of  expression.   They  learn  how  to 
hold  ideas  in  sequence,  and  the  very  telling  of  the  story 
tends  to  broaden  their  vocabulary.   Very  often  an  original 
story  will  reveal  traits  undreamed  of  by  the  teacher,  and  may 
offer  cues  for  guidance  and  help  (Slide  67). 

Poetry  can  be  valuable  when  it  is  not  forced  as  memory 
work  ui)on  the  children.   Poetry  should  come  at  no  partlculeo' 
time  during  the  day,  but  should  stem  directly  from  the  children's 
activities.   A  child  was  drawing  a  night  scene  with  a  moon  In 
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the  sky.   The  teacher  asked  him  If  he  had  ever  heard  the 

little  poem,  "Pretty  Moon, "  whereupon  she  proceeded  to  teach 

it.   The  child  was  faaolnated  and  said  the  poem  over  and 

over  again.   It  was  not  long  before  every  child  was  saying: 

Pretty  Moon,  Pretty  Moon, 
Where  are  you  going? 

Over  the  sea. 

Pretty  Moon,  Pretty  Moon, 
Whom  are  you  loving? 

All  that  love  me.  ^ 

Just  as  they  like  stories,  children  love  poetry  about 
familiar  things.  That  is  vAiy  they  enjoy  the  Mother  Gtoose 
rhymes.   Probably  no  literature  on  earth  brings  as  much  Joy 
and  delight  as  rhymes  such  as  "There  was  a  crooked  man,"  or 
"Hey,  Diddle,  Diddle."  Where  else  can  you  find  a  crooked 
man  who  owned  a  crooked  cat,  or  a  cow  that  Jumped  over  the 
moon?  Nursery  rhymes  may  be  acted  out  by  the  children,  by 
puppets  on  a  miniatxire  stage,  or  they  may  be  turned  into 
"movies"  (Slide  68). 

If  the  teacher  wants  to  try  the  movie  project,  a  movie 
box  can  be  made  from  an  orange  crate  or  an  apple  box  with 
window  shade  rollers  mounted  on  both  sides  close  to  the  open- 
ing where  the  "film"  passes.   Window  shade  rollers  are  ideal 
for  they  have  spring  ends  that  will  fit  into  grooves  that  will 
hold  the  n»vie  "film"  in  place.   The  "film"  is  shelf  paper  vath 


6,  Adapted  from  Lord  Houghton. 
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pictures  colored  on  It.   The  details  of  the  movie  box  sire 
shown  m  Slide  69.   Notice  the  box  Itself,  the  rollers,  the 
wire  cranks  that  are  Inserted  from  the  top  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  the  rollers,  and  the  shelf  paper.   The  author 
knows  of  no  other  experience  that  brings  more  joy  to  the 
small  child  than  this  simple  movie  box. 

Stories  and  poems  may  be  acted  out  on  the  puppet  stage 
but  this  belongs  to  the  next  chapter,  "Drama  for  Children. " 
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CHAPTER  VT 
DRAMA  FOR  CHILDREN 

There  Is  no  way  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
literature  and  drama  for  small  children.  When  a  child  la  tell- 
ing a  story,  he  Is  the  story.   He  may  be  the  hero  who  fights 
valiantly  against  the  aggressor,  or  the  suilmal  who  goes  Into 
strange  new  lands,  or  the  fairy  v/ho  dances  In  the  moonlight. 
On  the  puppet  stage  the  child  becomes  the  puppet,   Althoiigh 
the  puppet  play  may  be  a  folk  tale  In  literature,  the  child 
In  acting  It  out  will  not  recognize  It  as  such.  He  will  not 
realize  that  by  acting  out  the  play  he  Is  learning  at  the 
same  time  to  appreciate  good  llteratiire.  For  convenience, 
puppetry  Is  classified  In  this  manual  under  the  present  chapter 
when  in  reality  it  is  also  a  continuation  of  the  last  chapter, 
"Books  and  Story-telling.  * 

Some  of  the  educational  possibilities  in  the  use  of  pui>- 

petry  are  the  following: 

Develop  muscular  skill  through  practical  arts:  con- 
struction, carpentry,  sewing,  painting,  modeling, 
manipulation,  all  of  which  challenge  the  creative 
instincts  of  the  child. 

Requires  close  observation  of  human  and  animal  actions 
before  the  puppets  can  be  manipulated  intelligently. 

Provides  a  free  and  natxiral  method  for  individual 
development  in  self-expression,  both  oral  and  written. 

Improves  speech  through  the  necessity  for  good  enun- 
ciation and  pleasing  voice  modulation. 

Develops  social  values  such  as  teamwork,  thoughtful- 
ness  of  others,  ability  to  give  and  take  constructive 
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criticism,  and  the  enjoyment  of  sharing  with  others 
the  fruits  of  cooperative  labor. 

Develops  creative  ability  in  planning  and  executing 
the  stage  9Jid  settings,  constructing  the  figures,  and 
impersonating  the  characters.^ 

The  puppet  stage  can  be  made  from  an  orange  crate  by  the 
children,  with  little  help  from  the  teacher.   The  center 
boards  in  the  orange  crate,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  taken 
out.   One  side  of  the  crate  must  be  removed  and  slipped  up  so 
that  a  fi?ont  can  be  for  the  stage  to  hide  the  children  who 
manipulate  the  puppets  (Slide  70). 

The  puppets  themselves  usually  present  a  problem  to  the 
teacher,  and  often  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  classroom. 
The  children  are  too  immature  to  make  elaborate  puppets  and 
the  teacher  doesn't  have  the  time.   The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  elaborate  puppets  are  not  necesssiry,  and  the  children  can 
make  simple  puppets  that  they  appreciate  probably  more  than 
any  ready-made  ones  that  the  teacher  can  bring  in. 

Quite  a  few  character  puppets  can  be  made  from  paper  bags. 
Once  the  writer  had  the  seven  dwarfs  all  made  from  very  small 
paper  bags.   The  bags  were  stuffed  with  Spanish  moss,  the 
opening  of  the  bag  cut  down  the  center  and  twisted  for  legs. 
The  corners  of  the  bag  were  tvi^isted  for  large  ears.  A  string 
was  tied  around  the  center  of  the  bag  to  separate  the  head 
from  the  body,  and  the  arms  were  pasted  on. 


!•  Portfolio  on  Materials  for  Work  and  Play.  Leaflet  No.  7, 
Prepsj?ed  by  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education, 
Committee  on  Equipment  and  Supplies. 
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Another  simple  puppet  can  be  made  by  covering  a  bottle 
top,  or  anything  small  and  round,  with  a  paper  towel.   Twist 
right  below  the  top  and  color  a  face  on  one  side.   Take  a 
half -circle  of  crepe  paper  and  drape  over  the  puppet.   Tie  It 
at  the  neck.   This  makes  a  lovely  Red  Rldlng-Hood,  Snow-White, 
Mary,  and  many  other  character  puppets  (Slide  71). 

Stick  puppetry  Is  also  quite  simple  and  the  flgtores  can 
be  made  and  used  quite  effectively.   Pictures  may  be  cut  from 
magazines  or  drawn  by  the  child.   They  are  then  motinted  on 
cardboard,  cut  out,  and  fastened  to  a  stick.   Sometimes  the 
limbs  may  be  Jointed,  thus  adding  to  the  dramatic  appeal  v/hen 
the  puppet  is  manipulated  on  the  stage.   Animals  can  also  be 
cut  from  magazines  and  made  into  puppets.   The  puppets  should 
be  manipulated  with  two  strings  at  first,  but  more  may  be  added 
as  the  child  develops  skill  In  handling  them. 

Children  may  make  these  things  themselves.   In  fact,  pup- 
petry could  be  a  worthvrtiile  project  during  the  work  period.  In 
Slide  72  notice  the  child  painting  the  puppet  stage,  another 
In  the  background  making  the  mtiral,  two  children  making  the  cur- 
tains, and  two  more  making  the  puppets. 

The  greatest  fun  of  all  comes  from  the  actual  manipulation 
and  acting  of  the  characters  on  the  puppet  stage  with  a  listen- 
ing audience  (Slide  73).   It  is  rio*  uncommon  to  see  a  play  acted 
over  and  over  again  on  the  stage  by  children  who  never  seem  to 
tire  of  manipulating  their  puppets,  and  attended  by  an  audience 
that  never  seems  to  tire  of  watching.  On  one  occasion  the  writer 
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and  children  finished  only  the  stage  and  queen  In  "Snow  White," 
but  the  queen  must  have  stood  In  front  of  the  tiny  mirror  and 
asked  who  was  the  fairest  In  the  land  at  least  a  hxindred  times 
before  the  day  was  over,' 

Boys  and  girls  like  to  act  out  stories  and  nursery  rhymes. 
This  does  not  call  for  elaborate  costxomlng,  for  If  the  need 
arises,  a  child  becomes  a  tiger  or  a  lion  whether  he  has  the 
appropriate  costume  or  not.   Snow  White  has  long  black  hair  and 
milk-white  complexion  once  she  assiimes  the  role.   Some  stories 
naturally  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  dramatization  than 
others.   It  Is  not  wise  to  allov;  the  children  to  pick  out  some 
story  that  will  almost  Invariably  end  In  failure.  Nursery 
rhymes  like  "Little  Miss  Muffet,"  "Ifery  had  a  Little  Lamb," 
and  "Old  King  Cole"  (Slide  7^),  are  easy  to  dramatize.   Stories 
such  as  "Little  Red  Rldlng-Hood"  and  "The  Three  Billy  Goats 
G-ruff"  lend  themselves  to  dramatization  easily. 

Drama  does  not  end  in  acting  out  selections  from  litera- 
ture.  In  fact,  sometimes  It  is  secondary  to  another  type  of 
acting.   Who  has  not  watched  the  mother  of  a  little  child,  or 
the  real  cowboy  riding  hard  over  the  plains?  A  child  in  moments 
like  these  lives  In  sheer  abandon,  and  he  truly  lives  the  part 
he  plays.   He  may  hate  and  shoot  and  kill  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  frustrated  life,  or  he  may  be  the  loving  father  of 
many,  many  children.   A  child  can  only  play  by  his  own  under- 
standings.  If  he  is  sad,  his  acting  will  reflect  sadness,  or 
if  he  is  happy,  his  acting  vrf.ll  reflect  his  Joy.  Probably  no 
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phase  of  kindergarten  work  offers  a  better  key  to  the  heart 
of  the  child  than  dramatization. 

Dramatic  play  can  be  encoiiraged  by  simple  or  elaborate 
techniques.   Very  often  a  hundred  dollars  is  spent  for  equip- 
ment of  fine  playhouses,  but  the  children  will  enjoy  the  orange 
crate  house  Just  as  much,  especially  if  they  make  It  themselves. 
Girls  will  play  house  whether  there  is  a  house  or  not.   Some- 
times a  fev7  pieces  of  odd  furniture  on  the  grass  will  become  a 
"home. "  Just  ae  often  a  corner  In  the  school  room  becomes  a 
"home"  (Slide  75).  Most  little  girls  will  make  their  own 
houses  If  given  a  few  pieces  of  odd  furniture,  dishes,  a  doll 
or  two,  and  some  old  clothes. 

Sometimes  simple  toys  will  encourage  dramatic  play.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  boys  gathered  up  sticks  and  caiT?led  them  over 
their  shoulders  as  guns,  or  pointed  them  at  each  other  from 
behind  hidden  "barricades."  At  the  present  time,  America  is 
filled  v/lth  "Roy  Rogers,"  "Lone  Rangers,"  and  "(Jene  Autreys,  " 
They  carry  their  pistols  In  their  holsters,  or  shoot  each 
other  down.   They  do  not  stop  to  bother  about  the  "wounded"  or 
"dead,"  but  run  off  to  "kill"  another.  They  are  quite  satis- 
fled  to  be  either  the  bandit  or  the  sheriff  (Slide  76),   Such 
gunnery  in  the  schools  is  to  be  discouraged,  but  it  should  be 
recognized  that  such  dramatic  play  exists.   To  forbid  it  al- 
together Is  simply  closing  the  eyes  to  a  prevailing  urge  ajDong 
the  little  folks. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
THE  MUSIC  HOUR 

Pew  fields  In  klndei^garten  education  offer  more  enjoyment 
to  the  small  child  than  music,  whether  It  Is  singing,  dancing, 
marching,  playing  In  a  rhythm  band,  or  listening.  Every  face 
will  light  up  when  the  teacher  announces,  "Let's  all  come  up 
for  singing, "  or  "Would  you  like  to  listen  to  some  music  now?" 
There  Is  no  happier  way  to  start  the  day  than  by  dancing  a  few 
simple  folk  dances,  such  as,  "Oh,  do  you  know  the  Muffin  Man 

?"  or  "Shoo  fly,  don*t  bother  me...."  Music  is  a  way  of 

expression  and  purest  Joy  to  the  child. 

It  Is  easy  for  the  teacher  to  make  the  mistake  of  forc- 
ing music  upon  the  child,  thus  killing  Its  very  purpose  in 
education.  Making  children  keep  accurate  time  in  a  rhythm 
band,  having  them  march  In  perfect  unison,  or  constant  drill 
in  voice  training  stifles  interest  in  music.   It  tends  to 
make  the  child  like  many  adults,  deaf  to  music  and  its  rich 
offerings.  Music  is  not  to  be  forced  in  any  way  upon  the 
child,  but  he  is  to  be  led  and  directed.  The  wise  teacher 
knows  how  many  nev   songs  to  present  to  a  particular  group  of 
children  over  a  given  period  of  time;  she  knows  little  games 
to  play  to  raise  the  tonal  quality  in  singing;  she  knows  how 
to  suggest  to  a  child  that  it  is  better  to  play  his  instru- 
ment lightly.   She  knows  how  to  lead  the  children  into  happier 
avenues  of  music  appreciation. 
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Music  Is  discussed  In  this  chapter  under  five  different 
headings:   (1)  the  song  period,  (2)  folk  dances,  (3)  rhythm 
experience,  (^)  a  klndergstrten  band,  and  (5)  music  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  Song  Period 

Perhaps  the  first  music  In  the  classroom  will  be  that 
of  singing.   Many  children  will  not  be  Interested  In  singing 
at  first,  and  certainly  the  teacher  will  not  call  the  gi?oup 
to  oome  up  for  a  formal  song  period.  Rather,  she  will  see  a 
few,  who  are  probably  already  singing  and  will  ask  them  If 
they  would  like  to  come  up  to  the  piano  and  let  her  play  for 
them.   They  will  not  have  sung  long  before  many  more  will 
have  gathered.   The  children  v:ho  do  not  respond  may  be  In- 
vited to  listen  or  allowed  to  continue  their  work  In  the  room. 
The  teacher  may  suggest  that  all  children  singing  bring  chairs 
and  place  them  In  front  of  her  at  the  piano.   It  Is  probably 
better  In  this  case  for  the  children  to  sit  In  chairs  around 
the  plsuio  since  a  good  posture  will  facilitate  better  vocal 
technique.  However,  sitting  on  the  floor  may  be  an  accepted 
procedxire  too,  and  this  does  aid  In  developing  soi  Informal 
mood  In  singing. 

The  singing  period  should  be  of  short  dxxration,  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  and  should  follow  another  relatively  quiet 
period.   As  the  song  period  becomes  an  accepted  period  In  the 
curriculiim,  the  chairs  may  be  arranged  according  to  the  child's 
musical  ability.   The  Independent  singers  should  sit  In  the 
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back,  the  average  group  In  the  middle,  and  the  poor  singers 
next  to  the  piano.   The  chairs  ehotild  be  arranged  In  three 
semicircles  (Slide  77). 

The  child  who  finds  It  dlfflctilt  to  sing  may  play  simple 
singing  games  like  "echoing"  phrases  sung  by  the  teacher,  mov- 
ing his  hand  up  and  down  as  he  makes  his  voice  go  up  and  down, 
and  by  Imitating  bells,  the  wind,  or  animals.   Children  who 
have  musical  voices  should  be  encouraged  to  sing  before  the 
group  (Slide  78),  This  is  also  excellent  training  for  the 
group  since  it  builds  up  appreciation  for  good  voices,  sind  the 
children  will  try  harder  to  produce  better  tonal  results  them- 
selves. 

After  the  children  learn  to  sing  and  are  attentive  when 
others  sing,  they  may  be  taken  outside  into  the  sunshine  or 
shade,  into  the  yard  or  field,  and  allowed  to  sing  for  the 
pure  joy  of  singing.  Let  them  stand  or  sit  and  sing  for  the 
pure  joy  of  singing.  Let  them  stand  or  sit  and  sing  with  the 
teacher  (Slide  79),  or  let  them  sit  and  listen  to  other  chil- 
dren sing. 

Children  love  songs  of  familiar  things,  of  birds  and 
animals,  of  trees  and  flowers,  of  people.  But  they  also  love 
another  type  of  song:  the  folk  song.  Beautifully  simple, 
humorous  or  silly,  these  folksongs  have  withstood  the  tests 
of  the  ages  and  they  ri^tfully  belong  to  every  child  as  a  part 
of  his  heritage.   Folk  dances  also  succeed  in  teaching  children 
a  sensitivity  to  rhythm  that  they  get  no  other  way.   Very  often 
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the  folk  dances  are  Included  under  "Play"  In  the  kindergarten 
currioulun,  but  the  very  quality  of  the  song  and  the  desire 
for  high  standards  in  dancing  would  seem  adequate  to  place 
dances  under  "Music"  along  with  inarching,  skipping,  running, 
and  80  on. 

Many  books  are  available  for  the  teacher  who  wants  to 
teach  folk  songs.   Indeed,  the  field  is  so  wide  and  sources 
80  scattered  that  to  try  to  find  a  suitable  collection  of 
books  for  the  kindergarten  group  Is  sometimes  very  confusing. 
However,  the  music  a  teacher  finds  most  suitable  for  her  group 
might  easily  be  kept  in  a  note  book  of  her  own,  and  new  songs 
added  as  she  finds  them* 

The  teacher  will  find  that  the  children  need  to  start  off 
learning  very  simple  games,  such  as  "Ring  around  a  Rosie," 
and  "London  Bridge, "  They  soon  graduate  to  songs  such  as  "The 
Muffin  Man,"  "Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,"  and  "Shoo  Fly"  (Slide  80), 
Difficult  songs  should  not  be  attempted  unless  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty of  success.  Freedom  of  action  is  lost  under  forced 
control  of  bodily  movements.  Steps  are  stifled,  and  the  child 
soon  becomes  rigid  and  awkward. 

Rhythm  Experience 

Many  a  mother  has  watched  her  child  dance  in  response  to 
some  music  and  decided  that  her  child  was  quite  gifted  in  the 
art  of  dancing,  when  in  truth  nearly  all  children  respond 
early  in  life  to  music  they  hear.  The  response  is  free, 
natural,  and  completely  unspoiled  by  the  stifling  mores  of 
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society.   In  the  school  room  this  resiwnse  is  encouraged 
through  such  activities  as  marching,  skipping,  clapping  hands, 
and  the  rhythm  band.   Running,  skipping,  and  other  forms  of 
bodily  rhythmic  expression  may  include  only  a  few  children 
at  first.   One  or  two  soldiers  may  march  across  the  floor, 
but  they  will  not  have  gone  far  before  recruits  gathered  will 
Include  nearly  all  the  room  (Slide  81),   It  is  a  few  children 
Indeed  who  will  not  respond  to  pieces  played  by  the  teacher 
or  recordings  played  on  the  phonograph.  The  music  should  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  as  the  yesir  progresses,  and  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  some  children  to  do  such 
dances  as  the  minuet  and  gavotte. 

The  Rhythm  Band 

The  rhythm  band  is  still  another  form  of  rhythmic  ex- 
pression.  Long  before  the  band  becomes  organized  In  the 
school  room,  some  of  the  musical  instrximents  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  children  so  that  they  may  become  familiar  with 
holding  them,  know  the  sounds  they  produce,  and  how  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.   It  is  sometimes  surprising  how  much 
a  child  can  learn  simply  by  this  experimentation  method. 

After  the  children  have  learned  to  keep  some  semblance 
of  time,  they  should  be  ready  to  handle  simple  musical  instru- 
ments such  as  sticks,  wooden  blocks,  and  drums.  Later  on  they 
may  learn  to  use  cymbals,  tambourines,  triangles,  and  others. 
Naturally,  it  is  too  much  to  assume  that  children  of  this  age 
will  keep  perfect  time,  much  less  learn  difficult  selections. 
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However,  they  can  keep  time  fairly  well  with  strongly  ac- 
cented pieces.   They  soon  appreciate  the  fact  that  drtuns 
should  not  be  played  during  a  lullaby,  and  that  bells  and 
triangles  are  more  appropriate.   They  readily  learn  that 
sticks  may  imitate  rain  drops,  drums  the  marching  of  soldiers, 
and  so  on.   Children  can  make  their  own  variations  in  due  time, 
and  they  enjoy  these  variations  wholeheartedly.   They  should 
not  be  expected  to  follow  hard  and  set  rhythm  band  music. 

The  following  instruments  and  seating  arrangement  are  sug- 
gested by  Foster  and  Headleyt 

Left  Center         Rigjht 

1  Castanet      1  drum       1  pair  of  cymbals 
1  triangle      2  tambourines  3  Jingle  sticks 

3  bells        Piano 

8  pairs  of  rhythm  sticks^ 

The  child  who  "leads"  the  music  is  no  more  than  another 
player  in  the  rhythm  band  and  should  be  considered  as  such  by 
the  teacher.   Children  of  this  age  follow  the  music  heard 
rather  than  the  band  "director, "  The  children  should  group 
themselves  In  the  seating  arrsingement  suggested  above,  or, 
for  informal  pxirposes,  places  on  the  floor  will  suffice.   Some- 
times songs  may  be  sung  outside  accompanied  by  rhythm  band  in- 
struments (Slides  82  and  83), 

In  many  schools  there  is  no  money  available  for  commercial 
rhythm  band  instruments.   In  other  schools  the  teachers  are 
desirous  of  added  experience  in  kindergarten  training  and  re- 
quire the  children  to  make  the  instriunents  themselves.   The 


1,  Josephine  C.  Foster  and  Nelth  E,  Headley,  Education  in  the 
Kindergarten,  p,  217, 
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following  list  of  homemade  instruments  Is  suggestive  rather 

than  Inclusive: 

Drum  -  Oat  meal  "boxes,  or  other  round  cereal  boxes; 
tin  cans  with  laced  jrubber  or  paper 
heads. 

Chimes  -  Flower  pots  strung  on  a  frameworft;  glasses 
partly  filled  with  water. 

Triangle  -  Horseshoe  on  a  cord. 

Cymbals  -  Lids  from  kitchen  pans. 

Sticks  -  Discarded  wlndowshade  sticks  cut  into  ten 
inch  lengths. 

Tambourines  -  Bottle  tops  on  an  embroidery  hoop. 

Rattlers  -  Jars  or  cans  filled  with  small  shells  or 
pebbles, 

Wooden  blocks  -  Small,  blocks  from  lumber  scrap  piles; 
sometimes  sand  paper  Is  tacked  on. 

Music  Appreciation 

Music  appreciation  can  scarcely  be  considered  apart  fa?om 
other  musical  experiences,  since  the  child  must  appreciate 
music  when  he  dances,  when  he  sings,  and  when  he  plays  in  the 
band.  However,  under  this  specific  division  of  the  chapter, 
listening  to  good  music  Is  discussed. 

The  teacher  may  play  short  pieces  on  the  piano  In  com- 
pliance with  requests  or  for  games  of  identification.   She 
may  invite  someone  into  the  school  room  who  can  play  a  violin 
or  some  other  instrument  for  the  children  to  hear.  Sometimes 
small  and  inexpensive  record-players  can  be  purchased,  and  the 
children  can  manipulate  the  player  themselves.   They  should  use 
unbreakable  records. 
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The  greatest  soiirce  of  good  music  Is  from  recordings  of 
famous  people  and  orchestras.   These  recordings  should  be 
played  on  a  standard  record-player  that  will  give  the  record- 
ings the  volume  and  beauty  they  deserve.  The  children  may 
gather  In  a  large  or  small  groups  to  listen  (Slides  8^  and 
85).  This  type  of  listening  is  planned  in  advance.  The 
teacher  discusses  the  music  that  Is  going  to  be  heard,  Identi- 
fying the  instruments.   She  tells  any  stories  that  accompany 
the  music.   She  does  not  tire  the  children  with  long  record- 
ings.  Short  selections  are  preferable  for  tiny  children,  and 
only  one  or  two  instruments  should  be  played  in  these  selec- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
PHTSICAL  CARE 

The  physical  care  of  the  child  Is  Influenced  directly  or 
Indirectly  by  all  his  activities  during  the  day,  and  by  the 
school  plant  itself.   Many  phases  of  the  curriculum  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  promote  the  child's  physical  development. 
Other  parts  of  the  curriculum,  while  not  concerned  directly 
with  his  physical  development,  are  planned  so  that  the  child 
through  participating  In  these  activities  will  not  be  hindered 
by  them.   The  teacher  then  when  thinking  of  physical  care  will 
think  In  terms  of  the  whole  curriculum  suid  the  school  plant 
as  It  affects  the  child. 

The  child  should  be  checked  by  the  school  nurse  upon 
entering  the  school  plant.   Since  this  Is  almost  an  Impossi- 
bility in  most  Florida  schools,  the  teacher  may  make  the  in- 
spection.  This,  while  not  as  good,  can  be  almost  as  effective. 
She  will  have  to  be  on  constant  guard  against  common  colds. 
Children  of  this  early  age  have  not  had  many  diseases  such  as 
mumps,  chicken  pox,  measles,  and  whooping  cough.   It  would  be 
well  for  the  teacher  to  look  out  for  symptoms  that  might  be 
the  beginning  of  these  diseases.   The  usual  signs  of  communic- 
able diseases  are  the  following: 

Flushed  face  without  normal  cause 

Rash 

Pallor 

Red  and  watery  eyes 

Swollen  glands 

Running  nose 
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Llstlessness 

Vomiting 

Frequent  coughing 

Sneezing 

Sore  throat 

Fever 

Chills 

Dizziness  or  falntness 

Headache! 

Some  diseases  such  as  hook  worm  are  slow  In  developing. 

Hook  worm  Is  a  very  common  and  devastating  disease  In  Florida, 

Perry  D.  Strausbaugh  says  of  the  hook  worm: 

The  adult  worm  lives  In  the  Intestinal  tract  and 
drinks  the  blood  from  the  punctured  vessels  of  the 
Intestinal  wall.  The  loss  of  blood  continues  even 
after  the  worm  has  had  Its  meal,  for  It  Injects  a 
secretion  Into  the  wound  which  prevents  clotting  of 
the  blood.  The  continual  loss  of  blood  results  In 
anemia,  lowered  vitality,  and  Increased  suscepti- 
bility to  disease,  particularly  tubercixloeis.  In- 
fected children  are  stunted  mentally  and  physically. 2 

The  common  symptoms  of  hook  worm  are  llstlessness,  pallor, 
a  pot-belly,  and  "ground-Itch, "  all  being  the  result  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  hook  worm  into  the  body  (Slide  86). 

Children  of  the  kindergso'ten  are  in  need  of  a  place  off  to 
themselves.  Although  most  kindergartens  are  Included  in  the 
building  with  the  rest  of  the  elementary  grades  (Slide  87),  this 
is  not  the  best  way;  they  should  have  a  building  apart  from  the 
school  plant  (Slide  88). 

Children  need  space  inside  the  building.  They  need  attrac- 


1.  Ruth  E.  G-rout,  Handbook  on  Health  Education.  New  York: 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  193^»  P.  16, 

2,  Perry  D.  Strausbaugh  and  Bernal  R.  Welmer,  G-eneral  Biology. 

New  Yorit:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc. ,  1938,  p.  32k, 
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tive  corners  In  which  to  play.   They  need  boxes  in  which  to 
keep  things.   They  need  shelves  and  cubby-holes  (Slide  89).   They 
need  closets  in  which  to  keep  their  wraps  (Slide  90),   They  need 
wash  basins  and  toilets  all  of  their  own  (Slide  91).   They  need 
plenty  of  floor  space  (Slide  92),   They  need  bulletin  boards 
where  they  can  display  their  works  of  art  (Slide  93). 

Children  need  space  outside  too,  and  they  often  take  too 
much  unless  the  yard  is  fenced.   They  need  equipment  to  play 
with  inside  the  schoolyard  fence.   They  need  balls,  Jtimp  ropes, 
doll  furniture,  kiddy-cars,  Jungle  Jims,  low  see-saws,  ladders, 
and  sand  piles. 

Children  need  rest  after  hard  play.   They  need  ten  or 
twenty  minutes  in  the  morning,  and  about  two  hours  in  the  after- 
noon if  they  stay  all  day.   The  children  should  have  blankets 
or  mats  on  which  to  lie.  They  must  learn  to  undress  themselves 
enough  to  be  comfortable  (Slide  9^).  They  should  be  tau^t 
which  side  of  the  mat  goes  on  the  floor.   They  do  not  mind  the 
floor,  and  it  is  always  warm  in  Florida  (Slide  95).  However, 
many  schools  use  cots  (Slide  96),  On  pretty  days  the  children 
may  be  taken  out  into  the  sxinshine  and  allowed  to  sleep  for  a 
little  while.  They  will  love  that,  too,  and  the  sunshine  will 
be  good  for  them  (Slide  97). 

Children  need  food  after  work  and  play.  Many  kindergarten 
children  go  into  large  cafeterias  with  the  other  elementary 
school  children,  but  it  would  be  more  desirable  If  they  could 
be  served  well-balanced  meals  at  their  own  tables  in  their  own 
rooms.  They  need  food  before  noon.  They  need  it  about  ten  o' 
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clock  In  the  morning.   Sometimes  orange  Juice  or  grapefruit 
halves  may  be  served  (Slide  98).  At  the  tables  the  children 
should  be  taught  to  be  quiet.   They  should  be  taught  table 
manners.   Sometimes  they  may  be  taught  to  say  grace  (Slide 
99) »   Sometimes  the  children  may  be  taken  out  into  the  yard 
for  their  morning  meal. 

Children  need  to  learn  simple  safety  precautions.   They 
must  learn  to  use  their  tools,  or  scissors  intelligently. 
They  must  learn  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  crossing  the 
street  (Slide  100), 

Teachers  have  a  great  responsibility  in  keeping  the  school 
equipment  and  apparatus  in  good  condition.   The  blocks  used 
during  the  work  period  and  play  time  should  be  free  from 
splinters.   If  the  blocks  are  taken  from  scrap  lumber  piles, 
they  should  be  sanded  before  they  are  given  to  the  children. 
Lumber  should  not  have  nails  left  sticking  In  it.  The  vise, 
\fhen   not  in  use,  should  be  kept  closed.   Tools  should  be  kept 
free  from  rust  and  shoxild  be  reasonably  sharp.   They  become 
dangerous  when  they  are  dull.  Dyes  used  in  finger-paints  should 
be  non-poisonous,  as  some  children  often  decide  to  taste  these 
pretty  colore  to  see  if  they  are  as  good  as  they  look. 

Keeping  equipment  straight  and  in  order  will  do  much  to- 
ward intelligent  use  of  the  materials.   It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising to  see  children  throwing  things  at  each  other  in  a  messy 
school  room. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
CONCLUSION 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  the  teacher  was  shown  a  prac- 
tical, economical  kindergarten  ciu^riculum  in  action.   The 
children  were  kept  busy  by  the  teacher  who  was  the  great  agent 
behind  every  phase  of  work,   Throiigh  her  abilities  the  kinder- 
garten program  was  made  functional  and  life-like.  Nowhere  in 
this  manual  were  the  children  asked  to  do  the  impossible.  They 
did  not  learn  to  read  or  write.   They  did  not  les-m  diffictilt 
folk  dances,  or  play  hard  rhythm  band  music.   The  children  were 
relaxed  and  happy.   They  were  learning  to  get  along  together, 
to  talk,  to  play,  to  be  independent  pupils  in  the  first  grade 
the  following  year. 

Many  possibilities  in  kindergarten  experience  were  offered 
the  prospective  teacher.  Although  these  slides  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  inclusive,  they  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
other  resources  that  could  be  utilized  in  the  classroom. 

It  has  been  shown  that  little  or  no  money  at  all  le  neoee- 
ssiry  for  most  kindergarten  experiences.   The  average  kinder- 
garten day  proceeds  somewhat  as  follows: 

60  minutes:  work  period 

discussion  of  work  and  further  plans 
clean  up 

60  minutes:  outdoor  play 
rest 
midmornlng  Juice  or  milk 

^0  minutes:  singing  and  rhythmic  play 
story- telling 
dramatization^ 


1,  Portfolio  for  Kindergarten  Teachers,  prepared  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  Childhood  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  Leaflet  5. 
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it  this  or  a  similar  program  Is  adopted  by  the  kinder- 
garten teacher,  the  free  or  inexpensive  activities  suggested 
hy  this  manual  could  "be  listed  as  follows: 

Work  period:  clay 

blocks 

wood  for  building 

sewing  and  weaving 

sand-painting 

finger-painting 

cutting  and  pasting 

puzzles 

Play :  playhou  s  e 

sand  beds 
dsjices 
games 

Rest: 

Mldmornlng  Juice  or  milk 

Singing  and   songs 

rhythmic   marching,  skipping,  etc, 
play:      rhythm  band 
folk  dances 

Storytelling:  teacher  as  a  storyteller 
child  as  a  storyteller 
the  movie  box 

Dramatization:  puppet  plays 

acting  out  stories  and  poems 
free  dramatization 

The  sciences:  walks 

excursions 
experimentation 

Constant  reference  has  been  made  to  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
In  most  sections  of  the  country  children  are  blessed  with  an 
abimdance  of  sunshine.  Yet  many  teachers  keep  their  children 
Inside  V7lth  the  exception  of  a  few  minutes  for  physical  educa- 
tion.  They  stay  In  from  8:30  tin  til  12:00,  and  from  l:00  until 
3:00.   The  sun  has  lost  much  of  its  brightness  by  then,  and  the 
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children  are  robbed  deliberately  of  what  is  rightfully  theirs. 
References  have  been  made  in  this  manual  and  pictures  shovm 
of  children  being  taken  out  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  vrork,  to  eat, 
to  sleep,  to  play,  and  to  study  nature  that  lives  Just  outside 
the  classroom  door. 

This  manual  was  definitely  limited  by  the  fact  that  it 
could  not  be  inclusive.   Each  of  the  seven  chapters  discuss- 
ing the  curricxilum  may  have  been  a  complete  text  within  itself. 
This  manual,  therefore,  is  extremely  general.  However,  it  is 
felt  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  looking  at  the  curriculum 
as  a  whole. 

The  second  limitation  was  found  to  be  the  setting  up  of 
situations  to  be  photographed.   Many  desirable  situations  had 
to  be  left  out  because  they  could  not  be  found,  and  were  im- 
possible to  set  up  artificially. 

Despite  these  two  severe  limitations,  seven  chapters  in 
curriculum  study  were  discussed  and  pictured.   Admittedly, 
these  pictures  barely  touch  the  surface.   It  is  suggested, 
therefore,  that  these  pictures  be  used  as  a  starting  point 
for  an  instructor  in  teacher- training  classes.  Many  more  pic- 
tures could  be  taken  as  projects  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
these  classes.  Teachers  doing  practice-teaching  could  take 
pictiires  of  all  their  work.   In  a  few  years  these  pictures 
could  be  a  rich  source  of  material  for  the  kindergarten  in- 
structor. 
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LIST  OF  SLIDES 

1,  Children  modeling  clay 

2,  A  scirap  lumber  pile 

3,  A  child  "building  with  small  blocks 
k.  Arrangement  of  tools 

5.  Children  making  doll  house  furniture 

6.  Children  tearing  up  a  crate  for  building  purposes 

7.  A  child  fringing  a  table  cloth  for  a  play  house 

8.  Children  sewing  and  weaving 

9.  Woven  construction  paper 

10.  A  small  loom 

11.  A  child  drawing  on  a  blackboard 

12.  Children  coloring  at  positions  on  the  floor 

13.  A  child  coloring  at  an  easel 

14.  Children  finger-painting 

15.  Finger-painting  products 

16.  Sand-painting 

17.  A  mural 

18.  Children  painting  at  easels 

19.  Children  painting  at  easels 

20.  Boys  painting  crate  furniture  for  a  doll  house 

21.  Scrapbooks 

22.  Booklets 

23.  Mural  made  by  pictures  cut  from  magazines 
Zk,  A  child  working  a  puzzle 

25.  A  child  working  with  a  peg  board 
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26.  A  play  house  outside 

27.  Children  "launching"  their  boats 

28.  A  child  cleaning  house 

29.  Playground  equipment 

30.  Playground  equipment 

31.  A  sand  bed 

32.  A  child  manipulating  a  train 

33.  A  child  building  with  blocks 
3^.  Children  pl8.ylng  with  hamsters 

35.  Children  watching  fish  in  an  aquarium 

36.  Children  stocking  an  aquarium 

37.  A  child  watching  a  chameleon 

38.  Children  playing  with  a  rabbit 

39.  A  child  playing  with  hsunsters 

40.  Children  caring  for  potted  plants 

41.  A  child  gathering  flowers  from  a  flower  garden 

42.  Children  caring  for  a  vegetable  garden 

43.  Children  going  on  a  walk 

44.  Children  feeding  birds  that  are  down  for  the  winter 

45.  A  swan 

46.  A  bird  nest  containing  American  egret  fledglings 

47.  A  mallard  duck  with  her  young 

48.  A  child  watching  a  butterfly 

49.  A  sage-bush  swallowtail 

50.  An  a  J  SIX  swallox^rtail 

51.  A  gopher  turtle  home 
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52.  Children  trying  to  get  the  gopher  turtle  out  of  its  home 

53.  A  gopher  turtle 

5^.  Children  gathering  leaves  for  study 

55.  Displaying  pressed  leaves  on  the  bulletin  board 

56.  Children  looking  at  flovrers 

57.  Children  on  a  trip  to  a  grocery  store 

58.  A  visit  to  the  orange  groves 

59.  Children  mating  Christmas  decorations 

60.  A  Christmas  tree 

61.  A  valentine  party 

62.  Children  in  the  librsiry  corner  under  supervision 

63.  Children  in  the  library  corner 

6^.  The  teacher  telling  stories  inside 

65.  The  teacher  telling  stories  outside  with  the  children 
sitting  in  a  circle 

66.  The  teacher  telling  stories  outside  with  the  children 
sitting  on  the  grass 

67.  A  child  telling  stories 

68.  Children  learning  stories  and  poems  with  the  aid  of  a 
■movie  box" 

69.  Details  of  the  construction  of  a  "movie  box" 

70.  A  puppet  stage 

71.  A  puppet 

72.  Children  making  preparations  for  a  puppet  play 

73.  A  puppet  play 

7^.  Children  acting  out  "Old  King  Cole" 

75.  A  child  playing  house 

76,  Boys  dressed  as  cowboys 
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77.  Children  singing,  grouped  In  three  circles  aroxind  the 
piano 

78.  A  child  singing  to  a  group  of  children 

79.  Children  singing  outside 

80.  Children  playing  "Shoo  Fly" 

81.  Children  marching  to  music  played  by  the  teacher 

82.  A  rhythm  band  inside  with  the  piano 

83.  A  rhythm  band  outside 

8^.  Children  listening  to  records 

85.  Children  listening  to  records 

86.  A  child  who  has  the  hook  worm  disease 

87.  A  kindergarten  enclosed  in  the  main  school  plant 

88.  A  kindergarten  off  to  itself 

89.  Cubby  holes  in  which  to  keep  crayons  and  other  things 

90.  Closets  in  which  to  keep  wraps 

91.  A  toilet 

92.  A  kindergarten  room  with  plenty  of  floor  space 

93.  A  bulletin  board 

9^.  Children  getting  ready  for  sleep 

95.  Children  sleeping  on  the  floor 

96.  Children  sleeping  on  cots 

97.  Children  sleeping  outside 

98.  Children  drinking  orange  Juice 

99.  Children  saying  grace  at  lunch 

100,  Children  getting  ready  to  cross  the  street 


